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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals 
Opristian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred erimes—the application ef Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
G04, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
isos ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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REVIEW OF THE RESULT OF THE EX-PARTE COUN- 
cCIL ON THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. 


| Continued. } 
We come now, to a consideration of the most remarfable 
featare of the document under Review. x 











9. No anti-slavery issue involved. 
The ex-parte Council say, 
“Jn conclusion, the Council would distinctly and emphat- 


ically state ‘that the difficulties and grievances which 

have passed under their review, haye involved no issue be- 

tween slavery and a eR * + 

ithe Ooeieil feck, therefore; Ua i his Rdatt 

vindicating not only et Tis, but the cause 

" , from the brought upon it by the pro- 
of the Church of the Puritans.” 

Our readers have already seen how the ex-parte Council 
eontefid for Congregationalism, by attempting to punish the 
exercise of the right of Congregational Churches to manage 
their own internal concerns, without submitting to their 
uninvited superyision,—how they advocate the rights of mi- 
norities to control majorities in churches, by outrages and 
usurpations, that had called for the restraining arm of the 
civil law,—how they manifest their regard for “the sacred 
rights of the household of faith,” when infringed in church 
meetings, by “shameful scenes of disorder,” by affectionate- 
ly clasping the disorderly disturbers to their bosoms. We 
ate now to contemplate them in the lofty character of faith- 
ful vindicators of genuine, simon-pure, christian anti-sla- 
very, against Dr. Cheever, and the Church of the Puritans, 
with whom they are nevertheless perfectly agreed on the 
“issue between slavery and anti-slavery.” 

This claim and this statement, will astonish christian abo- 
litionists in Great Britain; but not more than they will 
have surprised the newspaper-reading portion of the good 
people generally, of this city. It is in flat contradiction to 
the statements of the opposers of Dr. Cheever and of the 
Church of the Puritans, in general, whether in or out of the 
churches, whether in this city or in any other part of the 
United States. These have always said, and will still say, 


That it was not the preaching of Dr. Cheever against sla- 
very, that first raised an opposition in the church against 
him, which was continued till the calling of the Council ; 
That it was not the determination of the majority to sup- 
port him in such preaching that first gave offence to the 
minority; That it was not the opposition of the minority to 
his support in thus preaching, that brought them into con- 
flict with the majority; That it was not in consequence of 
any differences of sentiment between Dr. Cheever and the 
majority of the Church of the Puritans, on the one hand, 
and the minority and their distinguished advocate. and lead- 
ing members of the ex-parte Council on the other, concern- 
ing “slavery and anti-slavery,” that the ex-parte Council 
came to their Result; That on the subject of “slavery 
and anti-slavery,” the majority, the minority, and the ex- 
parte Council, were all agreed ; That the points of contro- 
versy were all about something else, and having no con- 
nection with “slavery and anti-slavery,” or even with Dr. 
Cheever’s preaching on those subjects. 

Do these statements describe the tacts of the case? Would 
it not be an imposition, an insult to the common sense and 
intelligence of this community to say so ? 


It is said and is admitted, that a portion of the present 
minority, acted at firstwith the majority, and that, on chang- 
ing their ground, they disclaimed apostacy from anti-sla- 
very, and alleged as their excuse, their disapprobation of 
the financial measures adoovted, first by a part, and then, by 
a majority of the church. We would not judge harshly, 
these men. But it seems strange that, if they had not left 


mies of the cause. When persecution arises for the Word’s 
sake, there are always some, who, having first received it 
with joy, become offended, and tern aside. To endure the 
reproach, and despise the shame of being an abolitionist “in 
the high place of the national metropolis,’ even in churches 
calling themselves children of the Puritans, and of the Con- 
gregational faith, requires larger measures of that faith, 
than are commonly witnessed. The history of anti-slavery 
in the churches for thirty ycars past, is full of illustrations 
in point. Of some who turn back, and become silent, yet 
protest that itis not because they love the slave less, it 
might be truthfully added, that it is because they love 
church unity, denomin al extension, and ecclesiastical 
fraternity, more. When a Doctor of Divinity, once loudly 
anti-slavery, lapses into silence, and, in reply to a son’s re- 
monstrance, says; “My son! My duty to your mother and 
sister, dependent on my salary, is paramount to my duty to 
the slave,”—when the neice of another Doctor of Divinity, 
some time resident in his family, is afterwards tauntingly 
asked, “Is not your uncle an abolitionist ?” replies, “Oh, no 
indeed !” innocently adding, “He commenced preaching 
against slavery, but when he found that his deacons, Judge 
, and Squire , were opposed to it, and told him 
it would not be prudent, he desisted from it, entirely,”— 
when such things and the like of them are heard, as they 
frequently are, it is neither difficult to see, nor uncharitable 











that it was the stand taken by Dr. Cheever and the majori- 
ty of the Church of the Puritans, against slavery, that dis- | 
affected the minority, and that created all the difficulties | 
that have arisen in that church. Conservative journals, | 


to say, that the favor of God is bartered for the favor of 
man. ' 

To return. Who believes that if Dr. Cheever had never 
preached against slavery, or had only preached on the sub- 


such as the Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. Observer, and N. | jeet, as Drs. Bacon, Thompson, and other clerical members 
Y. Journal of Commerce, have so understood the matter, | of the ex parte Council preach,—nay, even as Dr. Cheever 


and have warned the churches accordingly. The Indepen- 
dent has indeed, in this, and other matters, foreshadowed | 
the tone of the Result, and prepared the way for it. 

But let us examine the statement. What does it imply ? 
What must be the facts pf the case in order to make the | 
statements of the Result truthful ? 


Thus much, at least : © ° ' 


| 


| Any withdrawal of subscriptions ? 
pews? 


himself, may have preached, until within a few years past, 
and while no clamor was raised against him, (provided he 
had only preached once or twice a year, on a Fast or a 
Thanksgiving day,) who believes that, in that case, there 
would have been any trouble in the Church of the Puritans? 
Any vacation of 
Any necessity of appeals abroad, for his sup- 


Wit Ba clavery tee to jon rant F PMB co 


port? Any efforts for his dismissal? Nobody. There 
was no trouble in the Church of the Puritans, nor 
“inexpressible shame” among the clergy about it, antil the 
anti-slavery preaching of Dr. Cheever had incurred the re- 
proach of abolitionism. . 

Suppose any other pastor of a Congregational or other 
church, in a “high place of the national metropolis,” should 
now adventure the experiment of preaching as Dr. Cheever 
preaches, against slavery and slaveholding ; just such dis- 
courses as those of his that have been published, and circu- 
lated through the country, just sueh as, from his lips, have 
delighted and electrified the christians of Great-Britain— 
who believes that any such preacher could retain his hold 
upon any large, wealthy metropolitan church, in New 
York, Brooklyn, New Haven, Hartford, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia ? 

Who believes that it could be done, with the same ele- 
quence, intellectual power, Biblical learning, christian ear- 
nestness and unction, that characterizes the discourses of 
Dr. Cheever, without exciting equal opposition, fomenting 
similar divisions, rousing the same opposition, incurring 
the same odium, and tempting to the same desertion of ear- 
ly friends, that have been seen in the Church of the Puri- 
tans ? 

Nobody,—at least, nobody qualified to judge in the mat 
ter. If any one doubts, let the experiment be tried. Let 
Dr. Bacon, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Tyng, or Henry Ward 
Beecher, try it, and see. : 

Dr. Thompson has preached against the slave system, so 


-indbeittng*” Opa’ kovor ok exoleding” slavcholdre 


from church fellowship? Out of his own pulpit, Dr. Tyng 
has uttered brave words, at times, even in defence of Dr. 
Cheever, and, as we understand, a few carefully guarded 
words against slavery, in it. The question is whether eith- 
er of them can earnestly and perseveringly preach in their 
pulpits, the doctrine concerning slaveholding, that Dr. Chee- 
ver preaches, that Wesley, Hopkins, and Edwards once 
preached, insisting upon the corresponding duties of chris- 
tians, of citizens and civil rulers, as Dr. Cheever insists up- 
on them, without encountering the same opposition that he 
does ? 

We are cqnfident they cannot. We beli-ve, therefore, 
that when the ex-parte council say that the difficulties in 
the Church of the Puritans “have involved no issue between 
slavery and anti-slavery,” their statement is notoriously im 
opposition to the outstanding facts of the case, from begin- 
ning to end. 

The whole struggle in the church has been between ear- 
nest. anti-slavery utterances on the one hand, and opposition 
to those utterances on the other. At any point in the his- 
tory of those difficulties, the withdrawal or essential modi- 
fication of those utterances, either by the dismissal of Dr. 
Cheever, and the election of another pastor in his stead, or 
by a satisfactory change or suppression of sentiments, Om 
his part, would have healed the division. In no other way 
could it have been done. We say, in this, what no honest 
citizen of New York, attentive to the history of the case, 
will deny. 

If the church had been of one heart and one mind, on 
the subject of “slavery and anti-slavery,’”—one in heart, we 
say, not merely in conviction, and equally ready to encoun- 
ter public odium, and to make sacrifices in the cause of the 
slave, and of a pure christianity, there would have been no 
withdrawal of subscriptions for the support of Dr. Cheever 
—no need of outside appeals for his support, or, if the ma- 
jority thought there was need, there would have been no 
alienation of the minority, no resort by them, to those out- 
rageous measures which called for judicial redress and res- 





traint, no “scenes of disorder”:in church meetings, no cal 
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for either a mutual council, or ex-parte council, no demand | ject, for what other reason, docs the religious press control- 


'| led by them, professing to be anti-slavery, and giving cir. 


for the aid of Dr. Bacon, or Dr. Thompson, and no Result 
of a council, calling on the churehes to withdraw fellow- 
ship from the Church of the Puritans, So that the whole 
trouble from beginning to end, at every stage of it, has 
grown directly out of “issues between slavery and anti-sla- 
very,” and nothing else. 

Granting that different views of church order and disci- 
pline, are involved in the Result of the ex-parte council, the 
consideration of them would never have been called for, 
but for differences concerning “slavery and anti-slavery” in 
the Church of the Puritans. Nor, (in viow of the uniform 
disregard of the rights of minorities of thorough abolition- 
ists in the churches of this country, as noticed by us in our 
last issue,) is there the slightest probability that the views 
of church order taken in this “Result,” would have 
been applied for the benefit of the supporters of Dr, 
Cheever, had they beeh in the minority instead of being the 
majority. Of this, the reader will judge, as we proceed to 
inquire, more directly, 

Were the leading spirits of the ex-parte council, who 
shaped its Result, agreed with Dr. Cheever and the majori- 
ty of the Church of the Puritans, on “issues between sla- 
very and anti-slavery?” 

Position of the ex-parte council on Slavery and Anti-Sla- 
very. 

We notice that the statewen! of the Council is concern- 
ing “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” uot concerning slavery 
and Abolition. Doctors Bacon avd Thompson claim to be 
“anti-slavery,” but would they consent to Le called “aboli 
tionists ?” Weknow they would not. When their oppo- 
nents in the Tract Society controversy, taunted them with 
affinities with abolitionism, they indignantly retorted, (in 
their organ, The Independent) “Is Judge Jessup an aboli- 
tionist? Is Dr. Tyng an abolitionist?” What right have 
they, then, by a deceptive play upon words, (substituting 
“anti-slavery ” for “‘abolition”) to convey the impression 
that there was no difference of sentiment between them- 
selves and the majority of the Church of the Puritans, 
avowed abolitionists, on the subject of slavery ? 

Will they say that the difference is not essential? Why 
then do they make it essential by opposing the Church An- 
ti Slavery Society and all holding its sentiments ? 

To be anti-slavery, is simply to be against slavery, for 
whatever cause. To be an abolitionist, in the current 
meaning of the word, is to be against the practice of slave- 
holding as sinful, and to insist upon the duty of its immedi- 
ate abandonment by emancipating the slaves, and abolish. 
ing the practice. 

Men may be “ anti-slavery”—that is against slavery, be- 
cause, it fills the country with black men inst-ad of white 
men, or because it is a thriftless method of agriculture, and 
exhausts the soil, or because it weakens the national defence 
or for various other reasons. The Christian Abolitionist 
opposes the practice as asin against God and man, and in- 
sists that, like other sins it shall be excluded from the fel- 
lowship of the Churches. 

Are Doctors Bacon and Thompson, (leading men of the 
ex-parte council) and are the minority of the Church of the 
Puritans, or the leading men of ‘them, abolitionists, in this 
sense of the term? Can they honestly say that the origi- 
nally disaffected minority of that Church, who have shaped 
the measures of that minority, would consent to sit under 
the preaching of a Pastor becoming unpopular by his giv- 
ing earnest and frequent utterance to those sentiments? or 
to walk peaceably with a Church reducing those sentiments 
to practice. Would they cheerfully bear the reproach of 
connection with such a Church and Pastor? And would 
they welcome self-denial and self-sacrifice in bearing the 
pecuniary burdens of sustaining such a ministry? Would 
Doctors Bacon and Thompson stand by them, and encour- 
age them in doing it? 

Have they not perseveringly exerted themselves in oppo- 
sition to those principles and measures? Are they not do- 
ing it, constantly? For what object was the ex-parte 
council called, for what purpose did they take a leading 
part in it, but to crush out, if possible, a Church of the Con- 
gregational faith “in this high place of the national metrop- 
olis,” holding such obnoxious abolition sentiments, and redu- 
cing them to practice, by withdrawing from it, the fellow. 
ship of the Congregational Churches? For what other ob- 
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culation to much anti-elavery matter pour contempt upon 
the Church Anti-Slavery Society, . and upon all /:ving abo- 
litionists who hold the sentiments of Wesley, of Hopkins, 
and of Edwards? 

Do they think to claim the honors of ‘ Christian Anti-sla- 
very’ without incurring the reproach of Abolitionism? We 
tell them it cannot be done. When Doctor Bacon, in 1836- 
7 undertook, with others, to shut out abolition lecturers 
from the Congregational pulpits of Connecticut, yet com- 
plained that they were wrougfally accused of being pro- 
slavery, what did intelligent nen then think of them? We 
heard John Quincy Adams express h/s estimate of them, 
without hesitancy. Briefly recapitulating the facts of the 
case, aud with an expression of countenance, and tone of 
voice, we shall never forget, he exclaimed—“ Yet these Con- 
necticut clergy expect to escape the imputation of pro-slavery 
ism, do they ?” 

But whether deserving the epithet “pro-slavery” or not, 
it is manifest that the differences hetween the distinguished 
clerical gentlemen we have just mentioned, on the one hand, 
and Dr. Cheever and the majority of the Church of the Pur- 
itans, on the other, are such as to forbid the statement, on 
their part, and so far as they are concerned, that “no issue 
between slavery and anti-slavery is involved” in “the diffi- 
culties and grievances which have passed under their re- 
view”—thus conveying the impression that they are impar- 
tial judges in respect to those “difficulties,” there being no 
controversy between them and Dr. Cheever and his suppor- 
ters in the Church of the Puritans, on “issues between sla- 
very and anti-slavery.” 

Yet such is the effect produced by their statement, as 
will be seen by an editorial of the Boston Congregational- 
ist of June 7th on the subject of the “Council.” In an ab- 
stract and review of its “result” the Congregationalist says : 


“It does seem perfectly made out that this disgraceful row 
in the Charch of the Puritans, which has made it a stench 
in the nostrils of religious men at the North, and such a dis- 
grace to our denomination, is rooted somewhere else than 
in the question of slavery or anti-slavery. Dr. Cheever is 
opposed, not because he 1s an abolitionist, but for other rea 
sons. And t ese parties whom the Church has grieved, are 
as sound on that question, as their oppressors. There was 
no sensitiveness, we are abundantly assured, of our own 
knowledge, on the part of any members of the Council, in 
respect to Dr. Cheever’s faithfulness and severity as an an- 
ti-slavery prophet and reformer. Dr. Cheever’s course, in 
this respect, has not been his weakness, but his stren h, in 
the whole matier of the maintainance of his positiou in the 
Church of the Puritans. This is the very thing that had 
drawn to him, and attached to bim so long. the aggrieved 
members who called this Council. The ill success of the 
enterprise on Union Square, under its pastorate, however 
the thing may be colored by misrepresentations, is owing 
to other causes than the invective of that pastorate against 
slavery. The strength of that testimoay has been the sa- 
lient attraction of the mini-try in that house, and not its 
condemnation, either with the membrs calling the Council 
or those who sat upon the Council.” 


Doctors Bacon and Thompson promptly avail themselves 
of this testimony by transferring it into their “Independent” 
of June 13th, thus virtually endorsing the correctness of 
the statement as an exposition of the “Result of the Coun- 
cil,” and of the professions of its authors. 


We are now in pursuit of the facts in respect to the Coun- 
cil. Of a considerable portion of them we have little or no 
personal knowledge except from their participancy in these 
proceedings. Some of them may be thorough abolitionists, 
holding the sentiments of Dr. Cheever and his supporters, 
but misled in respect to the facts, by the Independent and 
its two controlling editors, sympathisers wits the minority, 
though we are not certain that there is even one such 
among them. Only two or three of them do we recognize 
as having ever been reckoned among abolitionists, or as ever 
having been willing to be thus reckoned, or as ever having 
met with abolitionists in anti-slavery meetings, or conven- 
tions, as members of anti-slavery societies, as contributors 
to anti-slavery funds or literature, or as patrons or circu- 
lators of anti-slavery publications, of higher tone than the 
Independent, that denies the inherent sinfulness of slave 
holding. Of these few, a promineat one, and as we had 
once supposed, the most advanced, is still, we understand, 
@ supporter of the Old “American Board”—not less obnox- 





ious to the charge of pro-slavery, certainly, than the Old 








Ee“ seer eee... 
American Tract Society itself, against which the Indepeng. 


ent has contended. 

Whatever may be said of the excellencies or the defects 
of their style of “anti-slavery” we cannot think it 
manly, honorable, or truthful to repres-nt that Dr, Chee. 
ver’s type of anti-slavery is identical with their own, 

It is manifest that Doctors Bacon and Thompson Were 
leading spirits of the ex-parte council, and did much, if yo 
more than any others to shape its proceed:ngs, a part of 
the delegation, whose names appear appended to the “unan. 
imous” result, having “left for home, two days Previous” tp 
the reporting of the document, to the Council, and to thy 
discussions upon it, authorizing their vote to be recorded 
for it, in the dark. 

The position of Doctors Bacon and Thompson, therefor 
“on the issue between slavery and anti-slavery,” becomes 
turning point in our present inquiry. If these gentlemen 
are at one with Dr. Cheever and the majority of the Char 
of the Puritans on these topics,—if “Dr. Cheever’s course i, 
this respect, has not been his weakness, but his strength” 
with these gentlemen, if “his testimony has been the salient 
attraction of his ministry, and not its condemnation” si, 
them, then, but not otherwise, may the statement become 
credible, unless otherwise impeached. But if not, the state. 
ment must be rejected as disengenuous and untruthful. 

The sentiments of Dr. Cheever and his supporters, on the 
«issue between slavery and auti-slavery,” is well know, 
and unmistakable. They regard slaveholding as ivherently 
sinful, and the practice of it a bar to church fellowship and 
communion. They maintain the duty of immediate and up. 
conditional emancipation, on the part of the masters, the 
duty of the immediate and unconditional prohibition of 
slaveholding, as criminal, on the part of the government, 

Are Doctors Bacon and Thompson agreed with them op 
this plain, practical, and unequivocal “issue between gla. 
very and anti-sluvery ?” © Will either of them say so? jf 
not, let them retract their truthless statement, so far, at 
least, as they themselves, prominent actors in the doings of 
the ex-parte Council, are concerned. 

The position of Dr. Bacon on this “issue between slavery 
and anti-slavery” since 1833-4, has beeu well known to ac. 
tive abolitionists, sho have found in him ene of the most 
subtle and sophistical f all the clerical opponents with 
whom they have been compelled to contend. Tis constant 
aim seems to have been to break down the existing anti- 
slavery societies, whose leading principles and measures he 
has steadily denounced, and to substitute something les 
radical instead of them. Towards all successful advocates 
of those hated principles and measures, he bas maintained 
a hostile attitude, and against those of them attracting large 
measures of the public attention, he has seemed to entertain 
an especial antipathy. To get the anti-slavery movement 
out of the hands of its recognized and self-denying leaders, 
to get it into his own hands, and make something different 
out of it, appears to have been one of the absorbing ideas 
of his life, which he has pursued with the perseverance of 
a Calhoun. The sincerity uf his convictions we do not im- 
pugn. We have no doubt that he has always thought, aud 
still thinks his own principles aud measures to be correct, 
and all opposing principles and measures to be false and 
misehieyous. We have no doubt that he has always 
thought, and still thinks himself the very man, of all the 
men in the country, to manage this vexed question of sa 
very and anti-slavery, in the very best manner to avoid the 
extremes of absolute right on the one hand, and of uneude- 
rable wrong on the other, so as best to harmonize conflict- 
ing interests and prejudices, and preserve political and ¢- 
clesiastical peace. We have no wish to disturb his self 
complacency, nor to dispute his right to the exhibition of 
it, along with the promulgation of his principles. But we 
do object to bis promulgation of them as being dential 


| with the principles of Dr. Cheever and the Church of the 


Puritans. Especially do we we object to his doing this; 
in the very same operation by which he is luboring to 
church the Church of the Puritans, so far as the fellowship 
of Congregationalists is concerned ; and to turn Dr. Chee 
ver adrift, under the false imputation of other offences thas 
that of fidelity to the principles he promulgates. . 

Where is the evidence that Dr. Bacon has ever been @ 
sympathy with modern abolitionists, holding the sentiment 
of Wesley, Edwards, Hopkins and Cheever? Under date 


| of New Haven, 8th March, 1837, in a letter te Gerrit 
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gusith, in the New Haven Religious Intelligencer, be said ; 


“{ have never acceded to the dogma, that every man who 
gands in the — relation of master to those whom the 
gw declares to be his slaves, is to be re ded as *% man- 

. Nor have | professed any friendship for the Anti- 
davery Society - - + + { do not hold the new doc- 
trine now hel by the anti-slavery societies of England and 

America. 

This was written, it will be observed, while Arthar Tap- 

was President of the American Auti-slavery Society, 
jefore any objections against it, had been urged, on the 
dof the alleged heresies of its leaders, and three 
before the division in that society, in which a separa- 
fion took place between Mr. Garrison and the Messrs. Tap- 
But it was nearly four years after the glorious Act 
of the British Parliament, (Aug. 20, 1833) abolishing sla- 
in the British West Indies; and nearly three years 
sher the peaceful and orderly transformation of the slaves 
of Antigua and Bermuda, into freemen, by the process of 
immediate emancipation ; (August 1, 1834), a triumph a- 
gieved, as the wide world then knew, by the operation of 
the very principles and measures of “the anti-slavery socie- 
ties of England and America,” (which Rev. Leonard Ba- 
eon, in this letter contemptuously repudiates), after the old 
principles and measures, which, in distinction from the new 
hed been tried in vain. If, at any time between the date of 
the letter just quoted, and the date of the “Result of the ex- 
Council,’’ Dr. Bacon has changed his position on the 
“gsue between slavery and anti-slavery,” or if, at any time, 
he has ever publicly expressed his gratification with the re- 
silt of that “West India experiment,” as it was called, or 
gratitude to either God or man, for its successful accom- 
plishment, we should be greatly pleased to be put in au- 
thentic possession of the fact, along with the Doctor’s phil- 
oophy for producing figs, if they be figs, out of thistles. 

How much this looks like unity of sentiment and sympa- 
thy with Dr. Cheever and the majority of the Church of the 
Puritans, on the “issue between slavery and anti-slavery, 
weneed not say. How it compares with the anti-slavery 
principles of Baxter, Wesley, Hopkins, Edwards, Grotius, 
and the Presbyterian Church of America, in 1794, our 
readers will not ask us to show again, by repeating their 
words here. 

That Dr. Bacon, at a still earlier period than that of his 
New Haven letter, entreated philanthropists to cut loose 
from reformers who would not cease from “the bewildering 
ery of immediate emancipation” —we think we distinctly 
remember, though the record is not now before us. The 
satiment, we think, he will not disclaim. “Immediateism” 
was too precipitate, a quarter of a century ago. It is too 
precipitate still. 

At the famous meeting of the American Board, in Brook- 
lyn, in 1845, Dr. Bacon opposed the resolutions offered by 
Rev. A. A. Phelps, characterizing the “practice of slave- 
holding a great moral evil, entirely opposed to the spirit 
and principles of the gospel.” On that occasion, Dr. Bacon 
tdified his hearers with courteous and dignified declaration, 
concerning that sentiment, that ‘the churches cannot stand 
sich nonsense,” raising a broad laugh at the abolition doc- 
trine, among the members of the Board, 80 much venerated 
for its gravity and wisdom. 

Of the further utterances of Dr. Bacon we need not speak, 
farther than as they may be included in the editorials of 
The Independent, not distinguishable, perhaps, always from 
those of Dr. Thompson, a gentleman of whose antecedents 
we know less than of Dr. Bacon’s. We have the impres- 
fim that there are anti-slavery utterances of his, in print, 
that, standing alone, would indicate a position considerably 
in advance of Dr. Bacon’s, and, for that very reason, incon- 
listent, somewhat, with the general tone of his editorials. 
For supersciliousness, self-conceit, and dislike of earnest 
tadieal abolitionists, he is not considered behind his older 
‘#ociate. In the arts of insinuation, inuendo, and misrep- 
Msentation, he perhaps, excels him. The two, together, 
make a pretty well matched pair, in the service to which 
they have devoted themselves.—A reputation for “anti-sla- 
“ry” to be employed for crushing out or superseding, 
‘amest, practical, abolitionism, seems to comprize, at once, 
titir means and their end. The Journal under their con.’ 
tol has derived its influence with anti-slavery men and ab- 

ists, chiefly, from the contributions of Dr. Cheever. 


THE PRINCIPIA. 


gregationalist) “the salient attraction.” Yet, with this cap- 
ital to operate with, it is our settled and candid conviction, 
that no one specific enterprize—({not even the kindred one 
of fighting the N. Y. Observer and “Nassau Street Ameri- 
ean Tract Society” with the left hand, while extending to 
the American Board the right hand) has been so scientifical- 
ly, so artfully, and so pertinaciously pursued by these twin 
engineers of “The Independent” as the driving of Dr. 
Cheever from his pulpit, and breaking up the church of the 
Puritans. This has been made, as we believe, the Sevasta- 
pol of their attack, in the prospect that its successful demo- 
lition would complete the war of twenty-five years, by a 
final victory of Conservatist Jesuitism over earnest, honest, 
abolitionism and radical reform. Why, else, the insidious 
and malignant attacks of that Jourval, on Dr. Cheever and 
the church sustaining him, on the eve of his d¢parture for 
Europe, when it was too late for him to make a leisurely 
defence? Why—for what christian or manly purpose, the 
attempt to prejudice the christians of England and Scotland 
against them, and their worthy enterprize? In the annals 
of human meanness and deceivableness of unrighteousness, 
was there ever a more humiliating and loathsome display ? 
Borrowing, in part, the language of the ex-parte council, 
| we will say, 

‘Words cannot udequately express the shame we have 
felt that men, calling themselves christian Ministers, claim- 
ing a descent from the revered Puritans [Oh? how great 
the descent!] and identified in the eyes of the public with 
the Congregational faith and order, the champions of anti- 
slavery, and of the common orthodoxy ot Evangelical 
| Christians, should have exhibited in the high place of re- 
ligious journalism in this metropolis, such disregard of the 
sacred rights of the household of faith and such wanton 
| Violation of the laws which Christ has laid down for the 
government of his ministers and disciples, taking their be- 
loved brother, as they called him, by the beard, with one 
hand, and kissing him with their fulsome commendations, 
while attempting to smite him and his devoted church 
under the fifth rib, with the other! 

Whoever would understand the genesis, the animus, the 
object.of the ex-parte council’s” “Result,” shaped by the 
same hands, must read it in the light—nay, the darkness of 
that dastardly deed, at which, common decency, at the 
time, stood agahst. 

But the perpetrators of it, we are solicitously assured, 
were of the same radically orthodox anti-slavery as well as 
theological creed with their intended victims! The greater 
the shame on them, if it be so. 

But what are the facts? How does this vaunted identity 
of anti-slavery orthodoxy appear? Does it apppear in the 
derision, habitually heaped, by the reverend and titled co- 
editors of The Independent, upon the “almost universally 
repudiated principle of church discipline which excommuni- 
cates slaveholders,” guilty (as Grotius and the Presbyterian 
church of 1794 said) of “the highest kind of theft ?? Does it 
appear in their pertinacious affirmation that slaveholding is 
not inherently sinful ? In other words, that it is inherently in- 
nocent, deserving sacramental fraternity in the church, and, 
by resistless inference, legal protection inthe State ? Does it 
appear in the assumption that a President of the United 
States, elected by anti-slavery votes, for anti-slavery purposes 
can “in good faith” execute the infamous Fugitive Slave Bill 
directly in conflict with the written law of God, in the Holy 
Scriptures ?—nay, that the President must needs do this, to 
escape the “guilt of perjury ?” 

Readers of The Independent well know that such is the 
creed of that journal conducted by Doctors Bacon and 
Thompson, (the leading spirits, if not the instigators of the 
ex-parte council,) on the “issue between slavery and anti- 
slavery ?” 

Will impudence and mendacity dare repeat that this 
creed is identical with that of Dr. Cheever and the majority 
of the church of the Paritans ? 

If it be true ; as the “Result” claims, and as we shall not 
dispute, that the ex-parte Council and the aggrieved mi- 
nority, ere of one heart andscul on “issues between slavery 
and antislavery” where does that statement place the mi- 
nority 2 What becomes of the pretense that the difficulties 
in that church had no connection with “issues respecting 
slavery and anti-slavery?” The minority must either re- 
pudiate that part of the ‘ Result” so far as their own affinity 





Tothem it has indeed heen (to use the words of the (on- 


with Doctors Bacon and Thompson are concerned, or for- 






ever abandon that pretense. If the minority, on the “issues 
between slavery and anti-slavery” agree with Doctors Ba- 
con and Thompson, then, in common with those gentlemen, 
they are directly and earnestly at war with the anti-slave- 
ry principles and measures of Dr. Cheever aud the church 
of the Puritans, of course. 

So far as the bona fidé draftsmen and authors of the 
council’s “Result” are concerned, the awkwardness of their 
predicament will be seen by a mere glance at the Doca- 
ment itself. We ask our readers to take it up (see Prin- 
cipia of June 22) and look at it, with their own eyes.— 

“The difficulties and grievances which have passed under 


our Review,” say the council, “have involved no issue be- 
tween slavery and anti-slavery.” 


The christian public, so far as they have confidence in the 


council, wi e for granted that the “difficulties” in the 
itans from beginning to end, did “pass un- 


church of 

der Revie the Council, before they arrived at their 
“Result.” They will not have been suspected of having 
begun their investigations in the middle of the “difficulties” 
without tracing them back to their animus and origin. 
The above declaration of theirs will have been understood 
to mean that.the “difficulties” in the church did not have 
their origin and were not continued, in differences on “the 
issue between slavery and anti-slavery.” This is the idea 
fully expressed in the extract from the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist of June 7, already quoted, which was promptly 
put into the Independent of June 13th. 

Now then, let the reader run his eye over the council’s 
enumeration of “difficulties and grievances,” numbered from 
1 to 20, and notice their natural and chronological con- 
nection and character. Number 1, bears date February, 
1859. At that time, the confiding reader will be lead to 
believe “the difficulties” in the church of the Puritans com- 
menced. Before this, all was harmony, unity and peace! 
All the other items of complaint, from No. 2 to No. 20 are 
of the same or subsequent. date, and will be understood to 
comprise ali the “difficulties” from beginning to end. 
Somewhat strangely, by the bye, the 20th specification 
does bring in an “issue” concerning “slavery and anti-sla- 
very” which the council lta said was not ‘involved’ in the 
controversy, at all ! 

Passing over the inadvertant discrepancy, we turn back 
to specification No. 1, February 1859, the origin, (as the 
public are led to believe) of the “difficulties” in the church 
of the Puritans. And what was it? “A few of the mem- 
bers” we are told, attempted to obtain a large fund in Great 
Britain, and then, in specifications Nos. 5 and 6, we are 
told that the funds were to be placed in the hands of the 
Pastor and not of the church. How was all this, if there 
had been no previous “difficulties” in the church, which the 
council ignore, and the existence of which it virtually de- 
nied—‘“difficulties” growing, as every body knows, out of 
“issues” coaverning “slavery and anti-slavery.” 

*The “attempt of the few” to obtain funds, and to keep 
them in their own or the Pastor’s hands, bears witness that 
the “difficulties” in the church of the Puritans were at their 
height, before the genesis of the council’s history of them 
commences. 

The document, in this particular, carries its own refuta. 
tion upon the face of it,—or, if taken to be literally accur- 
ate, it becomes, in effect, an untruth, or else convicts the 
council of injustice. If they did come to their result, con- 
demnatory of the church of the Puritans, without having 
the known difficulties in that church arising out of “issues” 
concerning “slavery and anti-slavery ’ “pass under their re- 
view,” as they ought to have done, in order to arrive to 
any just conclusions concerning the merits of the case, then 
they stand convicted, by their own showing, of a deliberate 
and flagitious wrong : 
They can take which horn of the dilemma they choose. 
If they passed upon the case without any reference to the 
“issue between slavery and anti-slavery” in which the diffi- 
culty commenced, and by which alone it has been contin- 
ued, they have been re-enacting the stale farce of “perform- 
ing the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out by 
particular request.” If they disclaim this, then their state- 
ment that “the difficulties which have passed under their 
review have involved no issue between slavery and 
anti-slavery” must be rejected as untrue. 

The irreconcilable antagonism and inveterate opposi- 









tion between the leading spirits of the ex-parte council and 
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the Pastor and majority of the church of the Puritans, on 
the “issue between slavery and anti-slavery” were well at- 
tested at the Worcester Convention, by those Congregation- 
al Ministers in attendance who objected to the principles 
and measures of the Church Anti-Slavery Society then in 
process of forming. The inherent sinfulness of slavehold- 
ing, and non-fellowship with slaveholders, were the points 
Geemed objectionable,\and a principal argument urged 
against forming of the Society on the basis of such a declar- 
ation was, the necessity of securing the coéperation of Dr. 
Kirk, Dr. Bacon, Dr. Hawes, and The Independent, whose 
influence would carry almost all the Congregational Minis- 
ters and Churches of New England along with them. 
Without their codperation,:it was confidently predicted 
that not more than a dozen Congregational Pastors in New 
England, would favor the movement. It humiliating 
to witness such an avowal of the subservi the chur- 
ches and Ministry to a few “metropolitan” names. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
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a@ Lerrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 
to M. B. Wituiams, the Publisher. 


Lerrenrs for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should be addressed to WILLIAM, GoopELL. 


Oxpexs for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. 


But in all cases, the business matter should be on a os peper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file ,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


a@ All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nov, as the office of our friends, is now 
emoved ; and letters directed there will be liable to belost. 








For the Principia. 
A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


ingiand once the Guluea Coast of Irish slavet 
quent emancipation of thelr English slaves, by the Catho- 

Lic Irish. 

Extract from a discourse delivered by the Bishop of Ross, the 
Rt. Rev. Doctor Keane, at the close of the Munster Provincial Sy- 
nod, on Tuesday, 7th September, 1853, at Thurles in Ireland. 

As an instance of what had been done in Ireland, in for- 
mer ‘times, in defence of man’s independence, and of the 
rights of conscience, the honor of which he claimed for the 
church, the Bishop stated that “about the year 1170, on the 
occasion of the first arrival of the Norman English, a Gen- 
eral Synod of the Bishops and Clergy was held at Armagh, 
of which the celebrated Giraldus Cambrensis says : . 

“After much deliberation concerning the arrival of the 
foreigners in Ireland, it was unanimously resolved that this 
misfortune was a judgment of God, on account of the sins 
of the people, and particularly because they used to buy 
Eoglish persons from merchants, robbers, and pirates, and 
used to reduce them to slavery, and that, as it would ap- 
pear, that they, in their turn, were to be enslaved by that 
mation. For the English people, while their kingdom was 
still firm, had, through a common vice of the nation, ben 
accustomed to expose their children for sale, and even be- 
fore they were in any want or distress, scrupled not to sell 
their own sons and relatives to the Irish. It might hence 
be probably supposed that for this enormous crime, the 
puféhfsers deserved the yoke of slavery, in the same man- 
mer as the sellers had Leen treated already. It was there- 
fore decreed, and unanimously resolved, that all the Eng- 
lish throughout [reland, who might happen to be in a state 
of slavery, should be restored to their original liberty. 
(Giraldus Camb. Hist. Expugn, Lib. I. Cap. 18. 

On this long passage, so full of meaning, continued the 
Bishop, “I shall, beloved brethren, offer no commentary, 
but I will request of you to join in presenting with uplifted 
hand and united hearts, a fervent prayer to the Throne of 
God’s justice, that you and your posterity, to the end of 
time, may, with regard to all mankind, be influenced by 
the heaven-born sentiments which induced ,your Catholic 
ancestors to grant emancipation to the English slaves.” 


ll Sesh: 
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timely scrap of history. The general fact has often beon 
adverted to, but we are glad to get it, in this authenticated 
shape, just at this time. 

The judgments of God are now upon this nation for the 
same sin of slaveholding. When will our Catholic and 
Protestant Bishops, Presbyters and Pastors in “free Ameri- 
ca,” under the light of this boasted nineteenth century, at- 
tain to the christian wisdom of the Catholic Bishops in Ire- 
land, in the “dark middle ages” of the twelfth century? 
No silly twaddle about slaveholding not being “sin per se” 
was permitted to neutralize the testimony of those Irish 
Bishops. Shame upon the successors of the venerated Pu- 
ritans who have sunk so far below the dim light of 
Catholic christianity in the middle ages! 

Think, next, of the haughty, boastful tone of our lordly 
“Anglo-Saxous”’—the progeny of a race who were, a few 
centuries ago, selling their children as slaves to the Irish, 
whom the “Anglo-Saxons” now look down upon, almost as 
much as they do upon the Negroes, the Africans ! 

How wonderful are the providential dealings of God, 
with nations and races of men. The Egyptians, of the race 
of the Ethiopians, werz once at the head of the world’s civ- 
ilization. They oppressed the Hebrews, and, in time, be- 
came, as Ezekiel, in the day of their pride, predicted, “the 
basest of the nations.” The Hebrews, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, for the same sin of oppression, were cast down in 
their turn. 

The Irish enslaved the despised English, und have since 
been trampled under foot by the Eaglish. The Anglo Sax- 
ons, 80 lately enslaved by the Irish, then conquered, subju- 
gated, disfranchised, and kept at the bottom of society 
for ages, by the Norman French, now claim it as their 
“manifest destiny,” as being the “superior race,” to subju- 
gate all other races as being “inferior”—especially to crush 
the African race, to whom, remotely, through the He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans, they are indebted for their 
civilization and learning. Will not the day of their visita- 
tion come? Are there no tokens of its approach, even now ? 

“Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall.” The Lord lifteth up the lowly, but abaseth 
the proud. Where will be the pride of the Anglo-Saxon, 
and where the degradation of the Anglo African, of Ameri- 
can a century or two hence? Who can tell? 

EX-PARTE COUNCILS AND CONGREGATION ALISM. 

The Tribune Correspondence on the Boston Anniversa- 
ries, in reporting the action taken by the Church Anti- 
Slavery Society upon the Ex-parte Council on the Church 
of the Puritans, says 


“Ex-parte Councils are very generally regarded through- 
out New-England, and indeed | by the Congregational Polity 
itself, as the vulnerable heel of Congregationulism, whereby 
now, in attempting to disloge the Ajax Telamon of the 
church of the Puritan: from his impreguabl- fortress on 
Union Square. Congregationalism itself has, it may be, inet 
its death wound in the City of New York. It would neith- 


er be the first, nor the last, instance, of hoisting the Engi- 
neer with his own petard,,or of hanging Haman on the 


allows prepared for Mordecai2—[C ni , 
seinabaadanmn puns | 

This brings to our memory, 86me significant facts in re- 
spect to ex-parte councils. 

It is well known that the usage of resorting to ex-parte 
councils, as an appeal by individuals and by minorities 
from disciplinary acts of charches, in Connecticut, paved 
the way for the establishment of Consociations of churches 
under the “Old Saybrook Platform,” of 1708, an arrange- 
ment extensively disliked, in the churches and falling, after 
awhile, into general disuse. In favor of the “Consocia- 
tion” system, it was plausibly pleaded that, if any appeal 
from the decision of the local Church is to be admitted, the 
danger of partiality in the selection of an Ex-parte Council 
by the persons interested might be avoided by having a 
stated Council established before hand, for the trial of all 
cases that might arise, within a number of contiguous 
churches, consociated together, for the purpose of constitut- 
ing the stated council. The alleged evils of ex-parte coun- 
cils was an admitted one, hence the success of the measure 
proposed. But the remedy was afterward repudiated as 
worse than the disease. Except by Pastors or others pre- 


Reriections—We thank our correspondent for his | sixty years of calling the Coumectiout ohtehis gue 


byterian instead of Congregational. Rev. Ezry Sumas 
Ety, lately deceased, while stated Clerk of the 

General Assembly, wrote a historical sketch of 

anism in America, in which he claimed the (Co 
churches as being virtually Presbyterian under a modified 
form, and a Congregational name. 

We remember how Rev. Levnard Bacon defendeg the 
action of the Congregational Association of Connecticut i, 
excluding itinerating preachers and lecturers, by claj 
that it was in strict accordance with the Constitution of the 
Connecticut churches established at Saybrook, in 179g 
He might have added that it was in the use of the mam 
“Constitution” or platform, that Whitefield, Tennant, and 
Davenport were excluded from the pulpits of Connection 
nearly an hundred years previous. Some years 
we heard that Dr. Bacon had repudiated the Saybrook 
Platforni, and contended for the absolute independeney of 
the Churches. The ex-parte Council he finds, perhaps, a 
sufficient substitute fur the Consociation—For our own part, 
if compelled to the perplexing choice of evils, we know not 
which we should choose. ‘To us it is sufficient that when 
Jesus Christ said, “Tell it to the church” [Matth, XVI, 
17] he precluded and virtually prohibited any further ap- 
peal. Whatever of wisdom, prudence, necessity or cop. 
venience may be supposed to be wrapped up in either or ip 
any of these human devices, it must be a wisdom, a pru- 
dence, a necessity, a convenience, totally ignored and up. 
recognized by the Lord Jesus Christ, in his platform of 
church order and discipline. 

With the Correspondent of The Tribune, we apprehend, 
that the growing interests of young Congregationalism—go 
solicitously nourished by The Iudependent—has received 4 
severe blow, at the hands of the ex parte council on the 
church of the Puritans. “If this be Congregationalism,” 
men will say “let us go back again to Presbyterianism, If 
the Churches must be under sacerdotal supervision, let it 
be by authorities of their own establishing, in their own vi- 
cinity, not by packed volunteers, invited by disorderly and 
lawless disturbers, and obtrading themselves, uninvited by 
us, from all parts of the country.” 

> -—~ oe . 
For the Principia. 
DR. HUDGE Versus DR. HUDGE and the (0. 5.) 
PRESB.GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

It is not often that @ man or a body of men, sits.as judge, 
jury, witness, and executioner upon itself. Yet it bas been 
our fortune to stumble on one such case in high places apd 
among those who “sit in Moses, seat.” 

Rev. Dr. Hodge in his admirable commentary on I Cor. 
remarks on this clause of chap. V. verse 6. “Know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,” as follows: 

The idea therefore, is that it is the nature of evil to dif. 
fuse itself. This is trae with regard to individuals and com- 
munities. A single sin, however secret, when indulged, dif- 
fuses its corrupting influence over the whole soul; it de 
praves the conscience; it alienates from God; it strength 
ens all other principles of evil, while it destroys the effics- 
Lcy of the means of grace, and the disposition to use them. 
It is no less true of any community that any one tolerates 
evil deteriorates its whole moral sense.” 

To all this we say, amen, with all our heart. Noman 
could have stated “the deceivableness of unrighteousness” 
better. But, in the light of such teachings, who would have 
suspected that the 0. S. Presbyterian Church had, for many 
years, not only tolerated but defended the system of slavery 
and taken not only it, but the slaveholders to its bosom! 
That it has shrunk from the suspicion of abolitionism as from 
pollution, and crushed every attempt to discuss the subject 
of slavery, under the iron heel of Ecclesiastical Power! 
That it has worshipped “Denominational Unity” and are 
gated to itself superior wisdom and catholicity and spirite- 
ality, on account of that unity? Who would have suspect 
ed that Dr. Hodge himself had been one of the authors and 
strongest advocates of such a policy, and that neither he 
nor the body should have had the slightest suspicion tha! 
the toleration of this evil would “deteriorate the whole mor- 
al sense?” Who would have supposed it possible that, sf 
ter the slave power had been guilty of treason and robbery 
and armed rebellion, and was in the very act of tearing 





ferring Presbyterianism to Congregationalism, the “Old 
Saybrook Platform” became unpopular. Its use, in fact, | 





revived, if it did not originate the habit prevailing fifty, or | 





down the Government and destroying the liberties of the 
nation, and while multitudes of the members and even of 
the ministers of the O. S. Presb. Church were among the chief 
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rehels that the General Assembly, at its recent sitting, could 
eceive & simple resolution of loyalty to the Union and Gov- 
t with opposition, could resist it in every step of its 
could lay,it on the table, and when compelled to 
resume it, DY reflection on the very monstrosity of their ac- 
gon, that a large portion of the body could fight it to the 
dose, vote against it on its final passage, and enter their 
protest against it after it was passed? Who would have 
pelieved that all this could have been done for the avowed 
jason that by the passage of such a resolution offence would 
be given to those Christian (!) and clerical (!) rebels who 
formed & part of the denomination and thus that “Denomi- 
ational Unity,” which, “as God sitteth in the temple of God 
snd exalteth (itself) above all that is called God “should be 
? Who could have believed that Dr. Hodge, 
he very man who so forcibly exhibited the “tendency of 
sin to diffuse itself’ would take the lead and the prominent 
in an action so monstrous and so akin to treason 7 
What eternal fitness and freshness is there, in the words 
of the prophet-—‘“He feedeth on ashes, a deceived heart hath 
tarned him aside, so that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, 
igthere not a lie in my right hand.”—Luz in tenebris. 
+ —_—~-2-o 
Corrections. On the first page of our last issue, second 
column, item 2, thirteenth and fourteenth lines from the 
top, in italics, read—“ What the Members of the Ex-Parte 
Council have not LEVELLED their anathemas against.” 


In the same paper page 69, third column, under head of 
Thursday's news, we made a blunder in our hasty com- 
ments upon a “Special Dispatch to the New-York Tribune” 
wherein the writer impeached the veracity of the Secreta- 
ry of State. We blundered in speaking of it as “in flat con- 
tradiction of Secretary Chase,” instead of Seward. We 
confess to afar higher respect for the former gentleman 
than for the latter. But we still insist that the veracity of 
shigh public officer, in a specified case, ought not to be 
pablicly impeached by an anonymous accuser, and without 


evidence. 


Hews of the Dap. 


“To print, or not to print—that is the question.” 

It is a question that comes up almost daily with the Edi- 
tor, in every preparation for “giving out copy,” in every 
department of the paper, not excepting the Editorisl. In 
the News department, at the present time, the question is 
exceedingly embarrassing. Some of our Daily Journals, issue 
anoon-day edition, to contradict the bogus news of their 
mornings’ edition, and a five o’clock P. M. edition, to con- 
tradict the news, (and sometimes the contradictions) of 
noon-day. We publish but once a week, very sparingly, 
and must wait a week before we can make corrections. 

Just before putting to press, last week, we gave, in a 
brief paragraph, some remarkable statements in a letter 
received by The Tribune, purporting to have come from 
Joun Mixor Botts. We put it, luckily, under the head of 
“rumors” &c., and after another article, which we said was 
“about the only one that we dared to rely upor, as authen- 
tie.” The supposed letter of Mr. Botts, turns out to have 
been a base forgery, the wit or the motive of which, tran- 
seends our compreliension. The tempter c.tches most of 
his victims with a bait. Liars of this class “bite the naked 
hook.” 








SATURDAY, 29. 


Brought but few news items of general interest. 

“The Secret Compromise Petition” cirevlatiug in this 
city, found its way into print. It prays for an amendment 
of the Constitution, or a peaceful separation. The copies 
in circulation were subsequently seized by the Police, op 
Complaint of persons who had incautiously signed it, on a 
misrepresentation of its contents, and desiring to take off 
their names, which they have accordingly done. On this, 
the editors sympathising with the rebellion, have raised a 
clamor about “the interference with the right of petition.” 
They are answered by admitting the right of circulating pe- 
tions, but not the right of obtaining signatures by conceal- 
ment and misrepresentation. It seems to have been ascer- 
tained that the number of signatures in all, were but a few 
hundreds, that very many of these have been withdrawn, 
that few prominent names were on the papers, and that the 
circulation was conducted in secresy. All this indicates, 







THE PRINCIPIA. 


that even in New York City, the sentiment in favor of either 
compromise or of separation, is now at a low ebb. How 
jt will be, when it comes to be discovered that there must 
be either compromise, separation, or the abolition of sla- 
very, we dare not predict ; but we rejoice that there is so 
strong and so general an opposition to both separation and 
compromise. Standing firmly there, the alternative of abo- 
lition, dreaded as it still is, (!) will have to be aecepted be- 
fore long, on the principle, perhaps, of choosing between 
the least of three evils ! 


A skirmish has taken place at Mathias Point, Va., in 
which the Federal forces were repulsed, with the loss of 
Capt. Ward, who was killed. 


Frederick 8. Littlejohn of Albany, brother of D. C, Lit- 
tlejohn, late speaker, has been arrested on charge of bribery 
of an officer of the State Legislature. 


Safety of Washington—The Times still insists that 
Washington City is not yet out of danger. Its statements, 
if reliable, are not calculated to allay «olicitude. 


The Rebellion in Mary/and.—The N. Y. Times says: 


It has long been known that there were thousands of 
rank Secessionists in Baltimore, waiting only a convenient 
opportunity to array themselves in open revolt. The loyal 
forces and Union people of that city have fur weeks been 
standing over a mine, exposed at — time to destruction by 
the occurrence of any exciting incident to cause its explo. 
sion. . 

‘The revelations connected with the recent events in Bal- 
timore have a deep significance, and are well calculated to 
attract the popular attention. They show the folly of at- 
tempting to win the Secessionists back to their allegiance by 
forbearance, and that the leniency of the Government, so far 
from being appreciated, is taken advantage of by them, to 
perfect their conspiracies and mature their plans of revolt. 
The arrest of the head of the Police Department, with a 
commission as Brigadier-General of the rebel army in his 
pocket, is suggestive of a wide range of inquiry. 

In exploring “wide range of inquiry,” The Times, itis to 
be hoped, will stumble upon a discovery of the ‘epen secret 
of Treasonin Maryland. Whenever slavery in Maryland is 
abolished, Treason in Maryland will be eradicated, and not 
a day sooner. 

From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

A Southern man’s views of the cause of the Cnil War— 
The subjoined brief communication derives an especial 
significance from its source. It is sent to us by a gentle- 
man who has lived for many years at the South, and who, 
re at the dreadful evils which a civil war is begin- 
ning to inflict on that part of the country, which he has cho- 
sen as his residence, is led to detest the institution which 
is the cause of so great a calamity. If we had received it 
from a northern man we might have laid it aside as an ex- 
— of views adopted by the large majority of people 

ere; but we print itas an example of what southern men 
are beginning to say. 

(‘To the Editors of the Evening Post:] 

“Civil war is upon us. ‘T'wo large armies stand opposed 
and ready for battle on the soil of Virginia. The cause is 
slavery. An evil disease in our system, increasing from its 
origin, introduced without law, maintained without right, 
an injury to the master, a grevious and cruel wrong to the 
slave. a weakness and a curse to the state, it now assumes 
the grave aspect of rebellion and civil war. 

“ Can we consider the expense, the sufferings, the hatred 
and conflict, the infernal passions which it wrought to fury 
and to flame, and in which it has involved our uation, and 
not resolve on its extinction? Will there be found any 
great ani righteous souls among our brethren standing forth 
to defend the monster which, having drenched the ‘and in 
fraternal blood, will burn and consume its defenders and ad- 
vocates ? 

“In the name of justice, of humanity, of the God of ar- 
mies and nations, I eall upon the American people to rise 
and destroy this foe to their harmony and peace, their un- 
ion and national existence. If the true and terrible char- 
acter of slavery stand not now clearly revealed, when will 
it be? By what gloomy signs on the earth or in the heay- 
ens, by whut sad potents in human affairs or the experience 
of the human soul we shall be taught the good from the evil, 
or hear in the muttering of the approaching thunder the re- 
bukes of the Almighty ? 

“Let me, then, as an humble private citizen, express the 
hope that the President and his Cabinet, that the approach- 
ing Congress, that all wise and good men in the land, will 
labor, in this great opportunity, to secure the extermina- 
tion of slavery in the easiest and best manner from the soil 
of this republic. Let it never, after a very limited time, be 
recognized in the Constitution of the country. Let it be 
proclaimed that some now iiving shall unite in the jubilee 
of universal freedom. Let the women of the Southern 
States set this ball in motion—achieve this greatest of vic- 
tories. “Our Hope is 1n Gop.” 


The N. Y. Herald, true to its mischief-making instincts, 





has, for some time, been trying to get up ill feeling between 
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the United States and Great Britain. The object comes 


out at last. Get the country inte a war with Great Britain 


—appeai to national fears and national pride—pateh up a 
peace between the North and South, for a common war 
with Great Britain. One of its editorials on the subject, 
closes as follows : 


“Why, then, should we not propose this compromise to 
the administration, as a member of which Mr. Seward now 
stands at the head of our foreign affairs? The absorption 
of British and Spanish North Ameriea, is his programm 
proclaim: d last fall as the d ultimatem of Mr, Lin- 
coln’s election, and the time has come to bring it to a fal 
filment. Let it be fulfilled in a _—y way, and there 
will be room enough for the North and the th—aboli- 
tionists, fire-eaters, negroes and all—to get on without an- 
other civil war of any account for a hundred years to come. 
Our scheme rightfu ly belongs to Mr. Seward. Let him 


come to the rescue.’ 


Gov. Harris of Tennessee has'issued a proclamation, giv 
ing the returns of the recent election in that State, He 
gives the vote in favor of secession, as 104,903, and that for 
the Union at 47,238—majority for secession, 57,675. The 
papery for the Union in East Tennessee, is given as 18, 

48. 


In East Tennessee where there are few slaves, many non- 
slaveholders and anti-slavery men, there is, as might be ex- 
pected, less of Rebellion and more of Unionism, than in the 
other parts of the State, and a corresponding division of the 
State is accordingly considered probable. It were to be 
wished that our administration were sufficiently in sympa- 
thy with the anti-slavery men of the South, to inspire con- 
fidence that the support of the government would bring re- 
lief to them. 


Gen Butler has arrested Col. Alien, for alleged irregular. 
ities and misconduct; and the friends of Col. Allen retali- 
ate by insinuating suspicions of treason against Gen. But- 
ler—probably without foundatien. 


MONDAY JULY Ist. 


A son of Gen. Ruggles, of,the Rebel army, was arrested 
in this city on Saturday, by order of Secretar Seward, 
who had advices to the effect that young Ruggles was a 
spy, and a bearer of dispatches to cortain parties, instruct- 
ing them how to organize a scheme for the seizure of the 
California treasure steamers. | Documents of a most impor- 
tant character from Jeff. Davis, were found in the posses- 
sion of the prisoner. 


From Washington. No military movements of import- 
tance have yet tak-n place in the vicinity of Washington, 
but it is once more announced that an advance is at hand. 
There are now 60,000 —~ ¢ on both sides of the river, and 
the number will be raised to 70,000 during the present 
week. A skirmish occurred, Saturday night, at the outposts 
of the Pennsylvania Fourth regiment, in which several 
were wounded, and one was killed on each side. Four of 
the rebels were taken prisoners. Four members of a seces- 
sion cavalry corps were also taken prisoners by the scouts 
= me Connecticut Third regiment, yesterday morning.— 

orld. 


From Hagerstown.—Reports from Hagerstown indicate 
an advance from Gen. Patterson’s command as about to 
take place. Several regiments received marching orders 
on Saturday, and it is thought that the General’s head- 
quarters will be moved Southward at onee, The Mary- 
land Heights have been examined by an officer of engi 
for the purpose of erecting a battery to command 8 
Ferry, and a number of regiments from Williamsport 
moved down toward that point. Three regiments of the 
rebels made another flying visit to Harper’s Ferry on Fri- 
day, and crossed over to the Maryland shore, and seized all 
the boats they found. Gen. Johnston’s headquarters are 
now at Stevenson’s Station, where be has about 5,000 men 
in camp, with sixteen pieces of artillery. 


Missouri —The State officers of Missouri are returning to 
their allegiance. The treasurer, auditor, and register of 
lands, took the oath on Saturday, and re-entered u the 
discharge of their duties. The buon” (patie 
and is consequently held a prisoner.—J0. 


The a nese peep ean we ne 
“We are pleased to announce that Bishop Polk, 
Pretestons Eeianopal Bishop of the Diocese of Louisiane 
has received ut the hands of Presideut Davis a commission 
as General in the Provisional army of the Confederate 
States. Gen. Polk having accepted his commission, will 
have command of the River volunteers—a most effi- 
cient corps of soldiers. Bishop Polk has been sojourning 
for several days in Richmond. He stands in the front ranks 
of the talented men to be found enrolled in the ministry of 








the Episcopal Church in the late United States. He is, 
however, not without military experience, having in early 
life, graduated with distinguished honor at West Point, 


and held the post of Lieutenant in the armies of the late 


Union.” 
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Alexandria.— Another skirmish is reported to have taken 
place near Alexandria, on Saturday night, between the 
picket guard of the First Michigan regiment and a party 
of about twenty rebel scouts. of the Michi men 
was killed, and one was wounded, while the loss of the reb- 
els was two killed and two wounded. The attack upon the 
pickets is said to have been made from ambush.— Times. 


From Fortress Monroe we learn that the forward move- 
ment, jig Ng ov of as likely to occur, was to take place 
eneneny e Third Massachusetts regiment was to move 

rom the Fortress, and take up a strong position beyond 
Hampton, near the Newmarket Bridge, where it was to be 
joined by the Fourth Massachusetts regiment from New- 
pers News, Col. Al'en’s regiment taking the place vacated 
y the latter. 


Affairs in Western Virginia.scem to have undergone no 
chan t least, no change is reported as agg | occurred 
within the last twenty-four hours Maj. Gen. M’Clelland 
and Staff are now at Clarksboro’, and Gen. Morris is in 
command at Phillippa, which place the rebels appear to 
have given up all idea of ee at present. They prob- 
ably have a wholesome dread of the place. Gen. Hill com- 
mands the National forces at Grafton, and along the rail- 
road from Parkersburg and Wheeling to Piedmont. 


Col. Berdan, who has been authorized by the government 
to raise a regiment of sharp-shooters, is now in Albany, for 
the purpose of obtaining the consent of the Military Board 
to the organization of the-company from this State. There 
is little doubt that their consent will be obtained. Candi- 
dates for admission to this regiment are subjected to the 
most rigid test as to their skill with the rifle. 


Excitement in Cumberland, Pa. There has been quite 
a feverish excitement at Cumberland, Pa., in consequence 
of repeated rumors that Southern troops at Romney, Va.) 
contemplated an attack upon Cumberland. The inhabitants 
of that region, poured in from all quarters for its defence. 
Whether in consequence of this preparation or not, the ene- 
my, at the latest dates, had not appeared. 


Waiting for wagons.-—According to this morning’s dis- 
patches, the delay on the part of our Federal forces, to move 
forward, has been owing to the want of a sufficient number 
of wagons to accompany them with supplies. 


Letter from the Army. The Tribune giyes a Letter from 
a Northern ‘citizen soldier” in Virginia, from which we 
make a few extracts. 

One word as to the ‘‘sacred” soil of Virginia. We boys 
find it possesses many worn out virtues—actually worn out 
by surface-planting and lack of necessary manures. The 
genial sun and soft breezes play as lovingly about us here 
as on our New-England hills. Why, then, this curse of 
nursing sons to destroy their own blessings? The answer 
is in that eternal law God has planted deeper than the soil 
we tread upon, making tyranny recoil with a double curse 
upon the tyrant. 

The eye of candor can but see that if, instead of a proud 
Slave Oligarchy nursing despotic sins antagonistic to a Re- 
publican form of government, a few “greasy mechanics” of 
our nation’s industry, and a portion of the “scum” of North. 
ern Society, the “offscouring” of our school-houses, had 
been invited and protected here, the “chivalry!” of the 
soil would have been kept alive, and it would to-day 
blossom as the rose. 

We daily see the “Chivalry” skulking about. We had 
been taught to regard the mea who kiss the Southern sun 
as more brave than we; but our experience, alas! has 
taught us to believe that the ‘‘sacred” is worn out, as well 
as the soil. We have aap up a brass button lost by a 
rebel; on one side is the significant “Waterbury, Ct,” on 
the other “sic semper tyrannis.” The first word—sic-k— 
seems just now as peculiarly applicable to the present con- 
dition of this once “Mother of honorable men.” Contra- 
band negroes, coming to us, carry the “breaders” mark on 
their brow. White blood so finely poured into their veins 
speaks louder for the bursting asunder of their chains than 
a century’s abolition harangues. 

Rest assured we men who have pity for those who flee to 
us for protection wit]y outstreched hands and imploring 
voice, will never tugf, back to breed for “a market,” that 
this harlot of our § may have capital, to roll onward 
into the blaze of the nineteenth century, the clank of slave 

ins, the accursed relic of an age of midnight. 
@olonel is as human as brave; we all love him for 
his Manly virtues as well av soldierly bearing. He freely 
gives all the luxumes showered upon him by reason of po- 
sition in rauk to the few sick regiment, and their gratitude 
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More treason in Maryland. Baltimore; Monday, July 1, 
1861—10 a.m. 

Since 2 o’clock this morning startling proceedings have 
been going on here. 

Betachments of artillery and infantry have been sent to 
yarious sections of the city, and are now posted in Monu- 
ment Square, Exchange place, and in the Eighth Ward, 
Broadway, and at other points. 

Before daylight all the members of the Board of Police 
Commissioners, except the Mayor, were arrested and sent 
to Fort McHenry. 

There are a multitude of rumors as to the causes of this 
sudden movement, but nothing definite. 


discovered. 


Proclamation of Gen. Banks. Baltimore, Monday, July 
1, 1861. Gen. Banks has just issued the following procla- 
mation : 

Heapquarters, Dept. or ANNAPOLIS, | 
Fort McHenry, July 1. 
In pursuance of orders issued from the head-quarters of 


this department, I have arrested and do now detain in the 
custody of the United States the late members of the Board 
of Police, Messrs. Charles Howard, William Gatchell, 
Charles Hinks, and Jobn W- Davis. 
past week afforded full justification for this order. 

The headquarters under the charge of the Board, when 
abandoned by the officers, resembled in some respects a 
concealed arsenal. After public recognition and protest 
against the. suspension of their functions they continued 
their sessions daily. Upon a forced anwarrantable con- 
struction of my proclamation of the 28th ultimo they de- 
clared that the Police Law was suspended, and the police 
officers and men put off duty for the present, intending to 
leave the city without any police protection whatever. 

They refused to recognize the officers and men necessa- 
rily caleeted by the Provost Marshal for its protection, and 
hold gubject to their orders, now and hereafter, a large 
body of armed men, for some purpose not known to the 
Government, and inconsistent with its peace or security. 
To anticipate any intentions or orders cn their part, I have 
| placed temporarily a portion of the force under my com- 
| mand, within the city. 

I disclaim, on the part of the Government i represent, 
all desire, intention, and purpose to interfere in any manner 
| whatever with the ordinary municipal affairs of the City of 
| Baltimore. Whenever a loyal citizen can be named who 
will execute its police laws with impartiality, and in good 
faith to the United States, the military force will be with- 
drawn from the central parts of the municipality at once. 
No soldiers will be permitted in the city, except under reg- 
ulations satisfactory to the Marshal, and if any admitted 
violate the municipal law, they shall be penisbed by the 
civil law and the civil tribunals. 
NATHANIEL P. Banks, Major-General Commanding. 


The Effect of Secession. Minnesota and Wisconsin are 
receiving more emigrants. Numbers of them have passed 
through Platteville recently, and they generally have come 
from the region bordering on the slave States, or from 
Northern Teens. Having an eye to peace, and security 
to their families and property from the violence of slave 
power, they are wending their way to higher latitudes. 





Missourit.—Pursuit or Gov. Jackson.—St. Louss June 
30, 1861. Trustworthy information from Springfield says 
the 3d regiment, Col. Siegel, and part of the 5th, Col. Sol- 
omon, reached there on Sunday last, and Col. Brown’s reg- 
iment—the 4th Reserve Corps—and a battalion of the 5th 
would arrive the next day. 

Col. Siegel’s regiment started west to cut off Gov. Jack- 
son, who was last heard from at Stockton, with 2,000 men, 
“ag ey armed. 

e Kansas regiment has guarded all the outlets from 
Missouri on the border of Kansas and the Indian Territor 
which, with Col. Siegel’s outposts west from Springfield, 
will entirely hem Jackson in, and deubtless result in the 
capture of his whole force. 

. B. Knott, Attorney-General of Missouri, is now a pris- 
oner in the Arsenal. 

The Democrat’s correspondent says the Union Guards, 
at the battle at Cole Camp, on the 19th June lost twenty 
killed or wounded, and twenty-three taken prisoners. The 
prisoners were taken to Warsaw, and liberated on taking 
an oath not to bear arms against the Southern Confedera- 


It is said that the plot of an intended outbreak has been | 


the army at Washington, for the preservation of peace in | 


The incidents of the | 


| country—land and water—as well as of the 
habit, senders them invaluable as guides. People who in, 


_  Avvaluable sort of commodities. “Can’t take care of 
themselves.” Should like to see them formed into Res: 


|ment of free soldiers, under command of a good leade: 
| Why not! Why? but because the Federal Governn., 


| itself, has uot yet thrown off the servile yoke, nor ceased tg 
| venerate slavery, and quail before the majority of Aavehold. 


| ers. 
| Prratical expedition—Baltimore. July 1.—The sei 

the steamer Se Nicholas, from this fon § as meutlenn 4 
| our Washington dispatches, proves to have been a bold rt 
| ratical expedition. PB 
| When the steamer left here on Friday evening, she haa 
| on board about 50 secession passengers, most of whom were 
| disguised as mechanics, going to points on the 

| Shore of the Potomac. Among the number was Capt. Hol 
| lins,'‘late of the U. S. ship Susquehanna, who was disguised 
| some accounts say, as a woman, and retired to a state room 
immediately on going en board the steamer. 

After the steamer left Point Lookout, Captain Holling 
| threw off his disguise, and, with the aid of the p 
| seized the boat, which was immediately put across 
| River, on the Virginia side. Here the rest of the passep. 
gers, nota party to the plot, were landed, including the 
‘captain of the boat, who was placed under guard, ~The 
| steamer then went on a piratical cruise toward the 

hannock River, capturing three vessels on her way, 
with ice, coal and coffee, with ail of which Hollins made 
his way to Fredericsburgh. 

The rebel papers here publish accounts of this transaction 
this evening, calling it a “brilliant exploit.” Some accounts 
say that about two hundred rebel troops were placed on 
board the steamer at Coney. 





| The rebels in trowble.—Louisville, Ky., June 30,—The 
| Charleston Mercury of the 26th inst. has a letter from a re. 
| liable gentleman at Manassas Junction saying: Fifteen 
_ thousand men are there with only twelve pieces of artillery 
| which is insufficient. Ammunition is scarce, and the mus. 
_ kets are without bayonets. Whole companies are without 
‘caps, cartridge boxes, tents, &c. I am not sanguine of im. 
mediate success. 
| _ The refusal of men for one year was unfortunate. Promp. 
titude should be our policy. Fifty thousand troops here 
| would make quiek work of the war. Half that number 
four weeks ago would have put us in Baltimore by this time, 
| Weare well intrenched, bat if the Lerd remain not with 
| we shall fare badly on the day of the great fight, which is 
| not far distant. 
| The constitution of the Confederate States is unpopular 
| in Georgia, because of the absence of the declaration mak- 
| ing the three fifths of the blacks the basis of representation. 
| The Augusta Chronicle says that without such a basis of 
| representation the constitution cannot be ratified, as it would 
| be unjust to a large part of the state, placing the slave 
| holding portion still more iu the power of the counties with 
| but few slaves. 
| Cupture of rebels.--St. Louis, July 1—Nine men, ten 
| kegs of powder, and a small quantity of arms were captur- 
| ed by @ company of federal troops near Chillicothe, on the 
| Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, night before last. The 
| men meditated the destruction of the railroad bridge in that 
vicinity, but their design was frustrated. They are now 
held as prisoners. 


“Forward.” —This morning’s “World” emulates the Tri- 
bune in urging rapid aggressive movements, notwithstand- 
ing its rebuke of the Tribune for its impatience with the 
slow movements of Gen. Scott. The close of The Worlds 
article out-runs the Tribune, in one very important direc- 
tion. It says: 

In any view of the approaching collision, justified by 
either the military or moral attitude of the opposing fo 
we find good grounds for prophetic exultation. e sha 
carry our arms far into the heart of that night of despotism 
which broods like a curse over tbe states of the South, and 
shall light the way for the footsteps of advancing civiliza- 
tion with the gleam of saber and bayonet. Forward, the 
long line of battle, and God protect the right. 

If this does’nt mean abolition, what does it mean? The 





cy. The Union force was 500 men, and that of the Seces- | 
sionists 100 mounted men and 200 infantry. The loss of | 
the Secessionists is reported te have been 32. 

Judge Liery, 72 years old, a strong Union man, and a | 
slaveholdor, was tied to a tree by some of Jackson’s men, 
and his body literally riddled with balls. 





is rich reward for his watchful, fatherly kindness. . 
Sutlers sell to some of our men, who are unfortunate in | 
their tastes, a bad quality of whisky; they drink it not to | 
excess, but to obviate the effects of bad water ; but, from 
anxious observation, I can say we who “touch not” feel 
better—less lassitude, have less sickness than the others. 
Don’t understand from my observations on the. working 
of slavery, in a land boasting of Freedom to all the world, 


TUESDAY, JULY 2. 

The “contrabands”—Col. Butler, the brother of the Gen. 
eral, states that there are about six hundred contraband ne- 
groes in the service of the Government at Old Point and vi- 
cinity. They are found to be highly useful as laborers as 
well as spies. The prospect of becoming free makes them 
equal if not superior, to white men, in digging trenches and 








that our purpose is to interfere with the constitutional 
rights of others. We have to do with their wrongs. 


in other severe labor; while their knowledge of the | 
‘ ‘ 





World is probably trimming its sails to the coming breeze. 


“Gov. Letcher, and the civilians immediately in his confi- 
dence, are suspected of being secretly opposed to the rebel- 
lion.” So writes a Washington correspondent of The 
World. 


The blockade of Richmond is beginuing to produce mark- 
ed effects, and has caused loud murmurs and disaffection & 
mong the populace. Provisions are scarce—coffee and salt 
especially so, and very high. Drugs are anything buts 
drug; not half enongh for army pirpaees can be obtained ; 
the southern stock of alum and acids is quite exhausted. . 
The only article of consumption which can be obtained ia 

uantities is a miserable kind of liquor, known as “Sumer- 
dean” or “Dick’s” whisky.—IJb. 
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ean — 
, The East Tennessee Convention has appointed a commit- will fully comply with the agreement entered into between 


tee to emorialize the Legislature to pormit @ division of{us. The wisdom of his 


the only e of, avoiding a conflict between 


the State, as 
brethren. 


Col. Allen. It ix distinctly stated, upon good authority, | 


that the arrest of Col. Allen at Fortress Monroe was caused 
his insubordination, in disregarding the written safe- 
rd given by Gen. Butler to citizens of Virginia, and in 


, nt i their property. 
Gen. Scott has issued an imperative order, which has been 


roved by Secretary Seward, that hereafter no passport, 
by whomsoever signed or countersignd, will entitle any 


to pass the lines of the National Army, unless it be | 
also countersigned by Gen, Scott himself, or by the com- | 


ander of a military geographical department.— Times. 


WEDNESDAY, 34. : 

Procress oF Feperat Troops. The morning dispatches 
in stating that the National forces are advancing in 

to Virgivia. It is supposed that Gen. Patterson crosses the 
Potomac to-day, that is, if he meets with no serious ob- 
sraction. The Tribune says that in the event of a general 
battle, Gen. Scott will command in person. Possibly he 
may—but who knows? He is almost too decrepid for ac- 


tive service. 


It is said that 5,000 rebel troops are within an hour’s 
march of Fairfax, with large bodies of cavalry between our 

ickets and that point. 

From Williamsport, we-have news of sharp work. On 
Tuesday morning early, the troops which have been con- 
centratiog at Hagerstown, and Williamsport, crossed the 
ford at the latter place. A fight ensued. Our troops be- 
haved admirably, and the rebels retreated, with cousidera- 
ble luss.—7'ribune. 


Av advance movement of Union troops, comprising two 
companies from each of several regiments, was made trom 
the vicinity of Alexandria yesterday, down the Potomac. 
It was supposed that the object was to dislodge a masked 
battery ot the rebels, reported to have been planted at 
Mount Vernon, but the true purpose of the movement had 
pot transpired Several regiments hitherto quartered on 
the Washington side of the river, were moved across Loug 
Bridge and the canal viaduct yesterday into Virginia, to 
complete the arrangement for the grand attack.— Herald. 


Fort Pickens.—Intelligence has reached the authorities 
at Washington that the rebel forces had abatidoned the 
seige of Fort Pickens. This statemeut tallies wtth all our 
previous information on that subject. 


Gov. Jackson, of Missouri, was said to have arrived at 
Nashville, Tenn., and it was believed that an expedition of 
the rebels against Missouri was forming on the southern 
border of that Stute.—Jo. 


From Europe.- The advices which the administration 
have received by the Etna are said to be quite satisfactory 
tothem with regard to the position of the United States 
government in Europe. Mr. Adams and Mr, Dayton are 
the recipients of marked courtesy and favor at the respec- 
tive Courts of St. James and the Tulleries ; while, on the 
other hand, it is said that the rebel Commissioners, Dudley 
Mamn and Judge Rost, have failed to obtain any revogni- 
tion by the French Emperor, and have succeeded only in re 
eiving a cold and formal reception by M. Thouvenel. 

favts appear to give assurauce to the government at 
Washingten that the relel States find little sympathy with 
the lading Powers of Europe. Herald 


So, the Herald might as well give up its enterprise of 
uniting the Federal und rebel forces in a war against Eng- 
land. 


Slave Trade. A letter from our Havana correspondent 
gives sufficient proof that the Slave-trade is still in active 

tion, The American bark Reindeer sailed on the 23d 
of Juve, ostensibly on a lawful voyage to Sun Antonio, on 
the Coast of Atrica, bat really, as was well understood in 
Havana, for a cargo of bezales. As there are four Ameri- 
can barks named Reindeer, two of which beloug in New- 
York, one in Philadelphia and one in New-Haven, it is 
tuther difficult to decide which of them is the one designat- 

Another American vessel—name not given—is said to 

fitting out at Havana for the same traffic.—Times. 


Public credit of Virginia. The traitorous Conveution at 
Huoud has struck « blow at the credit of the Siate from 
Which it will not recover while that body has any power 
over the old Commouweulth. They have decided that the 
@ bonds held hy the Government of the United States 
Indian trust fund) shall be repudiated, as well as all 
those in the hands of :oyal citizens of the Union.—Ib. 


. Position of Kentucky. Gen. S. B. Buckner has puab- 

eda long reply tu the statement of Gen. McClellan that 

the Interview about which so mach has been said, was en- 

tirely informal, and therefore did not bind either party to 
any finite course of action, which concludes as follows: 

ver view General MeClellan may take of it. 

Whether personal or official, there can be no doubt that he 





policy is sufficiently demonstrated 
| by the peaceful ‘results which have followed it.”— World. 


[Special Dispatch to the Evening Post.) 
{ Number of Rebel troops. Washington, July 2.--It is be- 
| lieved, on the authority of the best scouts in General Scott’s 
| service, that the whole number of armed Confederate 
| troops in Virginia is not more than seventy-five thousand 
men, and that twenty-five thousand of these are in and 
‘around Manassas Junction. 


| 


The East Tennessee Convention has put forth a list of 
| grievances, protesting —— secession, and appointing a 
| Committee to prepare a Memorial 

“To the State Legislature, now in session, asking its con 

| Sent that the Counties composing East Tennessee, and such 
‘counties of Middle Tennessee as desire to co-Gperate with 
them, to form and erect another State.”— World. 

The Administration and Compromise.—The Tribune still 
persists in insinuating that the Government at Washington, 
has lately received proposals of compromise from Jeff. Davis, 
nutwithstanding the following denial from the Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

Washington, June 26, 1861.—*The man isyet to be seen in 
Washington, who bas seen or heard of the compromise al- 
leged to have been proposed by Jeff. Davis to the Administra- 
tion—F. W. Sewarp.” 
| ‘To this, The Tribune says : 

We venture modestly to inquire what this means. 
oracle a lie in its belly, or is it the equare truth? * 

Aud then cites the following : 

“WASHINGTON ~ 1, 1861.—Simeoa Draper Esq., Chair- 
man Union Defence Commitiee. There is not one word of 
trath in any of the newspaper reports of armistice made or 
proposed. That sort of business ceased on the 4th of March. 
-—F, W. Sewarp.” 
| “The Tribune resumes, 

Now, what was the truth? 
ceased on the 4th of March ? 
—and then goes on, endeavoring to disprove Mr. Seward’s 
statement ; tulks of “delphic oracles, Punic faith and Greek 
duplicity.” 

The Tribune may be right, but if it is, the Republican vic- 
tory turns out to be a worse national defeat than even we had 
ever suspected it to be. 


Has the 


Had that sort of business 


The Comet. The sudden appearance of a large comet, 
just at this crisis, arrests attention, aad fecals tv memory, 
the anctent belief that comets are harbingers of desolating 
wars. “We have a more sure sure word of prophecy” at- 
testing that tolerated oppressions are harbingers of internal 
commotions, bloody wars, nnd national calamities. 


The Weather, for two or three days, was unusually cold, 
for July. Some inquire wheth®r this has any connection 
with the comet! 


- 
The President’s Message is not expected until Friday— 
too late for our attention, this week, probably. , 

Gov Pettus, of Mississippi, is in a bad way, because he 
cannot get arms enough for all who will probably be 
called upon to take part in the conflict against the National 
Government. He calls loudly upon the peuple to send to 
their county seats all the surplus shot guns, rifles, nygkets, 
etc., they may have in their possession, whether in orfer or 
not, that they may be put into condition to be rendered:avail- 
ble. ‘To make this call more potent, Gov. Pettus “prom- 
ises” that all arms so received shall be valued by com- 

etent persons, and that the State will “become responsi- 
ble for their value to the individuals sending them. # ~ 


France.—The Paris papers of the 22d deny the report of the 
dea'h of the Sultan, which had been current in Paris. 

The Duke de Grammout, the Freach Ambassadur, has delay- 
ed his dep:rture from Rome. 

The Muniteur of the 22d announces the definitive appoifitment 
of Maoud Effendi ag Governor of the Lebanon. 

The Bourse on the 22d was dull and heavy. 
60, 70, or 15 cents lower. 

Prus ia.—The Schlesische Zeitung publishes news from Warsaw, 
stating that the laws in counection with the ref»rms recently 
published, had in no way given satisfaction. The privileges 

ranted to the Council of State, and the Municipal Councils 

ere found to be so insignificant that their proceedings prum- 
ised no results. The dissatisfaction of the people was iucreas- 
ing and the aspect of affairs in general was most gloomy, M 
Apr wontez had returned to Wareaw. 

Hungary —The agitation in Hungary is increasing. 30,000 
men are conceutrated near P: sth. 

Austraia.—Advices from Melbourne to April 2d, say that the 
mail steamer T'asmania had been wrecked ou Waitara Reef, and 
a part of the crew murdered by the natives. 

a 


Rentes closed 


One sweetly suiema thought, 
Comes to me o’er and o’er: 
Iam nearer my home to-day 
Than l’veever been before ; 
Nearer My father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 
Nearer the great white throne 
Nearer the jasper sea. 

Nearer that bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving forever my cross, 





And wearing forever my crown. 














Family Miscellanp. 


4 DAY IN JUNE. 


And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
en, if ever, come perfect days: 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light,” 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door, in the sun, 

A tilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of nature, which-song is the best? 


Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sitin the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house, hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good.news back, 
For uther couriers, we should got lack ; 

We could guess it all by your heifer’s lowing— 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue— 
’Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heavens they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and wee 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 


Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
J. R. LOWRLL. 


EF AER Re ES 
“OF WHAT USE 1S IT ?” 
Suppose the spear of grass should say : 
What’s the use of my growing, hey? 
I’m of no account, any way ; 
I shall not add to the world’s heyday, 
So what’s the use of my being, say? 
Oh, what a green, inconsiderate ass 
We’d count this doubting spear of grass, 
For the many, like it, make up the mass, 
And many littles bring all to pass. 
And we can plainly the’moral see 
Apply to the human family ; 
The least, however small he be, 
To form the whole is necessary. 
The moral, we know, is very old, 
But then it was never better told. 
= ee at 
GOING TU THE COUNTRY. 
What various meanings have these simple words, depend- 
ing upon the question, who uses theo. 
“ We are agoing to the country,” shouts little Grace, as 
she dances up and down for joy, her head full of visions and 
memories of lambs, and ducks, and chickens, of shady walks 
and seats in apple-trees, of tregsures of white beautiful eggs 
in new-found nests, of days of freedom and brightness, and 
mornings with no sound but the singing of birds. 





“We are going to the country,” says Grace’s mother 
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weary with preparation and sighing as she says it. “It 
seems as if half my life were spent in these changes, but I 
shall have a little quiet and rest.” 

“I wish I could go in the country,” sighs the poor wo- 
man, as the sun glares in at the western windows of her 
poor rooms, while the stove, though set in the fire-place, 
which is a great luxury, adds to the heat of the room. Then 
she looks out into the crowded unwholesome yard, the steam 
’ from which gives very little idea of fresh air, and tries to 
plan how she can earn or spare a few shillings to take her 
to her sister, who lives a few miles out of town. It is but a 
poor place, but at least there are trees and grass. 

“Oh, we’re going to the country,” says Laura Frivolous 
as she packs up her flounces‘and organdies, her novels and 
embroideries. “{ must take plenty to do, for there is no 
amusement there. It is rather stupid, but they say the air 
is good for the complexion, and I do look rather jaded.” 

“Oh, we’re going to the country,” shouts a little girl as 
she rushes in from the Ragged-school, “next week— W ednes- 
day we are to go, and I must have my clean frock ready.” 
The poor discouraged mother looks up with a gleam of satis- 
faction on her child, and a little head is raised from a poor 
bed in the corner. 

“ How does the country look, Mary ?” says the little crip- 
pled boy, who has never seen anything but that room, a 
patch of blue sky, and one dusty, faded tree in the next 
yard. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answers Mary, “all green, [ suppose ; 
and Johnny, perhaps I can bring you a flower.” 

“See if it looks like this, Mary,” cries Johnny, as he 
holds up a little picture-card with a gilt border and a small 

landscape. “This is it”— 
“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green.” 

“We're going to the country.” The news flew in the 
school that next week was to be the time, and wonderful 
were the anticipations. Great plans to look their best and 
cleanest ; great questions by those who had never been, ad- 
dressed to the wise ones who had been “three or four 
times!” and so were supposed to know what the country 
was. Some of these children lived in cellars dark and 
damp, with light only coming in at the door or at one small 
dirty window ; some in garrets where they could hardly 
stand upright, and so hot these summer days and nights; 
and some in rooms looking out on streets and courts where 
were dirt and filth and such vile smells. Then they went 
out only into paved streets with a few dusty trees, (you pity 
the trees, they look so unhappy,) and when the children 
went down by the water side, where the ships lay thick and 
close, there they saw only the dirty water as it rolled 
against the dark, rotten piers. 

Instead of kind parents to teach them in the right way, 
they had most of them fathers or mothers who were wick- 
ed and vile, some of them so wretched that they always kept 
themselves drunk in their misery. These children had been 
gathered into a school where they were taught to keep 
themselves clean, were fed when they were hungry, and 
taught by kind teachers. They were in large, clean rooms, 
and had a little yard in which they could jump, and run, 
andplay, that seemed to them wonderfully spacious. Then, 
almost every day, ladies came to teach them and sing with 
them, to talk to them of Jesus and try to make them better, 
to give them some hope of a bright home in heaven, even if 
they had a very hard lot here. And when they sang of the 
tree of life and the river of the water of life, they thought 
of the beautiful place where they went last year, and won- 
dered if heaven could be pleasanter than that. There are 
lovely songs for children now—no children ever had so 
many, before. ’ 

Well, the day came when they were to go to the country, 
and these poor children were up early and delighted to see 
that the sun was shining, for if it rained they were not to 
go. Then many of them set off early to the school, almost 
before the doors were open, for they had no clocks or 
watches at home, and if they were too late they would lose 
all the pleasure of the day, so they would almost rather 
have stayed all night than to run the risk of being late. At 
last all was ready—the teachers who were to go with them, 
the baskets of provisions, and some cups and pails, which 
meant plenty of ice-water. Children are thirsty little an- 


They went down to the boat and had a pleasant sail, nev- 
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er weary of looking at the moving, dashing water, the clear 
sky, which was larger than they had ever seen before, and 
the shores and islands which they had passed. Finally they 
landed and marched up to the wood, where they were to 
amuse themselves. 

“ Why, what’s this green thing under my feet ?” cried one 
little girl, who had never before seen anything on the 
ground, but stones and mud. 

“Oh you foolish child,” said one who was wise, for she 
had been twice to the country before, “don’t you know ? 
that’s grass !” 

Poor child, when she read in her books of grass and trees 
and flowers, of brooks and hills, she had no idea what they 
meant—there was not even a city park near where she liv. 
ed; indeed, another child, when she heard of a bud, thought 
it meant @ bug—she knew what those were. She had nev- 
er, never in her life seen a flower grow and open and bloom. 

And now little Mary began to look for flowers for the 
poor little brother, picking up a clover and a daisy or two, 
which soon drooped in her hands, and casting longing eyes 
at a thistle, which indeed was quite pretty, but too sharp. 
Then the children found themselves in the wood, where they 
ran, laughed, shouted to their hearts’ content, tried to reach 
the boughs of the trees to swing on them, and played all 
sorts of games, running around in rings and pinging. 

Then, when they were quite tired, they were called to 
their dinner, on which they first asked a blessing all toge- 
ther, as they had been taught to do. They had plenty of 
bread and meat, and a piece of cake, and each an orange. 
I saw Mary quietly slip hers into her pocket for her sick 
brother. 

Then the children had some more quiet games and sing- 
ing. How the woods rang with the pretty songs they had 
learned at the school—and there was one very funny one 
about all the trades, when. they suited the motions to the 
words. But the most of their precious time was spent in 
running and enjoying their freedom, because this was their 
only time on the green grass, for a whole year. Then the 
time came to go on board the boat and so home, tired and 
happy, with the pleasure to remember for many a day, and 
the next year to look forward to, when they could go again. 

If you ask why they could not go oftener, you must know 
that it cost a good deal of money to take a hundred of them, 
even this little way ; they were very poor, and the school 
was supported by charity; Next year they will go again, 
and of this they begin to talk now, though it is so long to 
wait. 

I forgot to say that poor Mary could find no more flowers 
for her poor little brother, but on board the boat some la- 
dies made them sing, and asked them many questions. One | 
of them, when she saw Mary’s wistful eyes cast on some | 
flowers she held in her hand, called her to ask her why she 
wanted them, and when she learned her disappointment at 
not finding any flowers in the country, she kindly gave her 
all the large bunch in her hand. 

Mary had so many that she gave just one or two to every 
little girl, still keeping some beautiful white lilies and some 
roses, the sweetest and brightest flowers, for the little sick 
boy at home. And I am sure the lady would have been re- 
paid, if she bad seen how his poor eyes brightened, and how 
happy they made him, until the last poor flower died away 
in the air of that close little room. Mear.e Vernon. 

<ancmatindiipaenelegitipetnndatipemtinins 
THE PROOF OF LOVE. 

A very little girl said to mother one day : 

“Mamma, I love you.” 

The mother was busy and did not answer, and so she re- 
peated her words, 

“Mamma, I love you.” 

Still the mother made but slight reply, and little Ella 
said again, very earnestly, 

“Mamma, I do love you!” é 

“But why do you think so, my child ?” said the mother. 

“Because,” said Ella, “I love to do all I can to please 
you. 

That was a very true and a very sweet reason why the 
child might think she loved her mother. And it must be for 

just such a reason as that we can ever know that we love 
Jesus. 

Do you do all you can to please him? Do you love to 
be kind, gentle, and*obedient? Do you love to pray, to 








forgive, and to be enerous to every one? Now if the lit- 


> 





tle girl had obeyed her mother, only because she must do is 
or be » She could not be sure there was such s pnp. 
cious ‘love in her heart. But when she pleased the kind 
mother because she wished to do it, there was the swee, 
proof that she really loved. It is just so in obeying Chris 
You do not love him unless your heart chooses, aboye all 
things, to please him in whatever you may do—g 8 
Times. 








—>——~ or —O:—~— 

Musica Cows.—It is said that a certain Englishman has 
suspended a musical bell on the neck of all his cows, eae, 
bell tuned to a different note of the scale, and the whole 
running through several octaves. A visitor to his farm js 
charmed by the music, as well as by the sleek sides of th. 
cattle. Sometimes he hears several notes in unison, then 
slight discord, and then a sweet harmony, and all varied by 
distance and by the rising and falling of the breeze. 


apnea 
It is the action of the waves that keeps the oecan fresh. 
it is the stirring of the pool that gives it all its healing: i 
is the discussion of great truths that eliminates great gop. 
ruptions, and establishes and vindicates what God has jp. 
spired, aud for what men’s hearts yearn for to make then 
wiser, and happier, and better. 
APA ESL 
A Scorcuman asked an Irishman—*Why were half fa. 
things coined in England?” 
The answer was, “To give Scotchmen an opportunity ) 
subscribe to charitable institutions.” 
aS ew aes 
‘Why didn’t you pocket some of those pears? said om 
boy to another, ‘nobody was there to see.’ 
‘Yes there was. I was there myself, and I don’t eve 


want to see myself do a mean thing.’ 
- —m)e~or ~< 


Pieces of the Atlantic cable have recently been taken up, 


and found to be in as good condition as ever. 
> —teor 


The seasons with their changing scenes bring home les 
sons of truth to the heart of man. 
sm pevscietintialtel ia iiatirteceen 
Lanevace.—To learn nothing but language is to spend 
one’s money in buying fine purses to hold it; or, to study 
the Lord’s Prayer in all the Tongues, without praying it, in 
any. 
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